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THE EDUCATIONAL SIDE OF THE PARENTS' ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE LABORATORY SCHOOL. 
FROM A PARENT'S POINT OF VIEW. 

The Parents' Association of the Laboratory (Dewey) School 
differed from most other parents' associations in that the incentive 
for its organization as well as its development came almost 
entirely from the parents. The majority of parents' associations, 
although perhaps nominally formed by the parents, are in reality 
the result of the efforts of the teachers to bring the parents into 
closer relationship to the school and to each other, and are usually 
carried on largely by the teachers. This, at the outset, I believe, 
lessens the value of the work of a parents' association ; the par- 
ents, merely invited guests, as it were, to the meetings of the asso- 
ciation, become listeners rather than observers and co-workers. 
The work of the Parents' Association of the Laboratory School 
was, I believe, unique in this respect, even in this age of parents' 
associations. 

During the first year of the school the parents were occasion- 
ally invited to come together to discuss subjects related to the 
home and the school, and at the beginning of the second year 
felt the need of formally organizing a parents' association. The 
income from the tuition of such a school was naturally far below 
the cost of maintaining it; there was need for the parents from 
the start to band themselves together for the support of the 
school which they so much desired for their children. Outside of 
this financial need, the main object of the association was an 
educational one, as its early name indicates, "The Elementary 
Education Club." 

In such a school, where many of the ideas and methods were 
radically opposed to the old and familiar ones, the parents espe- 
cially felt the need of becoming correctly acquainted with these 
ideas, of knowing the why and wherefore for each change, so as 
not only to keep in touch with the work of their own children, but 
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to be able to correct misconceptions formed in regard to the 
school by the outside world. As a by-law itself stated : " The 
objects of this association are to promote in general the interests 
of elementary education by discussing theories and their practical 
applications, and especially to confer and co-operate in advancing 
the work of the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago." 

Organized by the parents, and supported and maintained by 
the parents, it was truly a parents' association. The teachers 
generally were not members. While there was nothing in the 
by-law regarding membership to prevent a teacher from becoming 
a member, as it stated that " all parents and others interested in 
the work shall be eligible to membership," the teachers were 
more like honorary members, not being expected to pay the 
annual dues, but always being invited by card to each meeting 
and urged to take part in the discussions. 

The program for the meetings was arranged by the executive 
committee, composed of the officers and the chairmen of the 
different committees. The subjects were presented either by out- 
side specialists, whose opinions would be of especial value, by the 
teacher or teachers of the study under discussion, or by the 
parents themselves from the parents' point of view. 

Parents who are interested in the mental welfare of their 
children are necessarily severe critics. Of course, from a preju- 
diced or narrow-minded parent this criticism would be an inter- 
ference to progress, but from a liberal and unbiased parent 
kindly criticism, or suggestion rather, might become invaluable 
in the development of a system of education along psychological 
lines. 

A teacher is with the child only a part of each day, and always 
when the child is under more restraint than during those hours in 
the home when the child feels full freedom and is wholly himself. 
The parent, through its effect on the child, can often see the 
influence of some method, when the teacher himself is oblivious 
to it. Thus a conference of parents and teachers for free dis- 
cussion of methods and results is indispensable to the best work- 
ing out of an educational system ; and such conferences were the 
meetings of the Parents' Association of the Laboratory School — 
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conferences for the discussion of educational problems in which 
the parents were individually interested. The subjects of some 
of these discussions show the nature of the work done: "The 
Question of Reading;" "Why Children Should or Should Not 
Learn to Read at an Early Age;" Some Problems in Modern 
Education ; " " The Physical Life of the Child ; " " The Purpose 
of Outdoor Excursions ; " " How to Simplify the Lives of the 
Children; " " The Value of the Study of Literature; etc. 

The transfer of " the three R's " from a position of primary 
importance to a secondary one could not be made without many 
struggles; the familiar arguments must be gone over, the par- 
ents must be reconciled and educated to their lack of true values. 
Perhaps the most difficult of these struggles, and the one en 
evidence at nearly every meeting, concerned itself with the 
question of reading. To a parent who himself learned to read at 
five years of age it seemed unpardonable that his child had not 
mastered the art at eight or nine years. Such a parent, coming 
to a conference full of protest, would hear testimonies of other 
parents whose opinions he valued. This would make him stop to 
think and consider. He would hear one parent regret that his 
older boy had learned to read so young, as he was spending most 
of his time in reading books not worth the reading ; while another 
parent would claim that the child who learned to read later 
understood so much better what he read than the ones who read 
younger; and finally a teacher would testify that in a particular 
group the children who read the least were by far the best 
thinkers with whom he had to work. Surely here was encourage- 
ment for the anxious parent. The problems of the other two R's 
were discussed in the same way, as well as the value to the child 
of the progressive method of history study and more hand-work. 

In a word, the parents sought to know what the school was 
doing and why it was doing it. As the meetings of the associa- 
tion were held but once a month, to make the work more effective 
and intimate one of the standing committees was an educational 
one, the duty of which was "to direct the educational interests 
of the association, particularly in the study of the educational 
principles of the school, and of the ways in which the association 
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can assist in carrying them out." To this committee the parents 
came with their criticisms and suggestions, and the committee, 
in quiet consultations with the teachers, was often able to correct 
a bad habit unconsciously formed in a teacher; or, by revealing 
a teacher's plan to the parent, remove his objections and reconcile 
him to the particular method in question. 

Thus, from such counsels need was felt that the parents must 
in some way become better acquainted with the real purposes of 
the school, and, through the great kindness of Mr. Dewey, Mrs. 
Young, and Mr. Tufts, for three consecutive years a class was 
formed, open to all members of the association, in which the 
principles of the school were taught, and an opportunity was 
given in the discussions at the close of the class for the asking 
and answering of questions. 

The main value, then, of the educational work of this Parents' 
Association was that of educating the parent in the principles of 
the school, thus bringing him necessarily into closer touch with 
the school, and, above all, by a greater sympathy between parents 
and teachers, making it possible to bring the school life of the 
child into the home, and the home life into the school, that the 
two might be welded into a compact and unified whole. 

Nellie Johnson O'Connor. 

5210 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago. 



